EMPIRE AND POLICY OF CHARLES.

alike, they do not think of inquiring into one another's;   CHAP. v.
rights, but take their momentary harmony to be natural
and necessary, never dreaming of the difficulties and con-
flicts which were to arise out of what seemed then so
simple.    And it was just because everything was thus
left undetermined, resting not on express stipulation but
rather on a sort of mutual understanding, a sympathy of
beliefs and wishes which augured no evil, that the event
admitted of being afterwards represented in so many
different lights.    Four centuries later, when Papacy and ;
Empire had been forced into the mortal struggle by which | s
the fate of both was decided, three distinct theories re- j coronation.
garding the coronation of Charles will be found advocated
by three different parties, all of them plausible, all of them
to some extent misleading.    The Swabian Emperors held
the crown to have been won by their great predecessor as
the prize of conquest, and drew the conclusion that the
citizens and bishop of Rome had no rights as against
themselves.   The patriotic party among the Romans, ap-
pealing to the early history of the Empire, declared that
by nothing but the voice of their senate and people could
an Emperor be lawfully created, he being only their chief
magistrate, the temporary depositary of their authority.
The Popes pointed to the indisputable fact that Leo im-
posed the crown, and argued that as God's earthly vicar it
was then his, and must always continue to be their right to
give to whomsoever they would an office which was created
to be the handmaid of their own.   Of these three it was the
last view that eventually prevailed, yet to an impartial eye
it cannot claim, any more than do the two others, to con-
tain the whole truth.    Charles did not conquer, nor the
Pope give, nor the people elect.   As the act was unpre-
cedented, so was it illegal; it was a revolt of the ancient